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HOUSING POLICIES IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 

“ When the capitalist mode of production is destroyed a 
solution to the housing problem can be found.” 

K. Marx — F. Engels; ColltcUd 
Works. Vol. 15, Moscow, 1953. 



“ The Communist Party realised already towards the end of 
the First Five-Year Plan the sharp discrepancy between industrial 
and housing construction.” 

B, Sokolov, “ House Construction 
in the U.S.S.R.” : Problems of 
Economics No. 9, Moscow, 1954. 



“ Their mow arc to a large extent determined by their housing 
conditions.” 

K. A. Pazhitnov, The Situation of 
? ' the Working Class in Russia : Lenin- 

(• grad, 1924. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In modern times it has become common practice to judge 
economic developments by the output of coal, steel and -other 
basic materials, on which , the manufacture of both producer and 
consumer goods largely depends. Human well-being and happi- 
ness,, however, can hardly be measured in such terms. Apart 
from food, housing is unquestionably one of the best yardsticks 
by which to gaugc,the standards of living and civilisation of people 
in foreign lands. . Comparisons, however, arc greatly handicapped 
by lack of data. , All that, is known in many instances is the 
average size of dwellings, and this obviously is one of the crudest 
measurements. The Englishman who. maintains that his home 
is his castle, insists upon values that cannot be, expressed . in 
statistical units, but only in terms of personal and social standards 
that resist easy ddfinition. / • / v ; . < 

Since industrialisation and urbanisation havegained momentum 
throughout the world, the building of houses has become one of 
the . issues, foremost in . L the minds of, statesmeiv and .politicians, 
industrial managers . and , , labour , leaders. In , short, * ? housing 
'conditions' have be^me a;major domestic issue. Political parties 
have .won elections, ;on a housing programme and governments 
have been swept from office for failure in this, field.^ TTie .wqrk of 
departments concerned with town and country planning .h given 
high priority by all governments that huve the well-being of their 
peoples at heart The formulation of laws concerned with 
property rights, conditions of tenure and rent limitations, claims 
a large share of parliamentary and legislative activities. Next 
to the he^th, services, b?u4?8 i* 13 * become pnejpf the j principal 
public services of the present day—at any rate in the countries 
oC,the^West; one ,«umot; be; so certain about^the ? other half of 
the world. • ... - vv ;• ?; -ii 

Although the curiosity of Western visitors totbe : ; Soviet Union 
and ? other .countries of E^twn ;E,urope is ; boundless, little is really 
known 'about ^ conditions 1 on the other ’side* bf r tKd Iron Curtain. 
Although; the' traveller ' can dbserveffe * some ; ebttcht . life^ lii* f t&e 
streets^ shops and Tafaurahti/'bhly'a -few succeed ‘in' penetrating 
the^hofnes’ of the people. 1 Pin -these 1 circumstanced iio'^iuse f is 
needed'?6r«aiui^eyr6f housing as" it presents, itself ito^ the student 
'of 1 'Eastern'; Europe Who . has tried ' to collect, 'and analyse'. the 
evidence available. ■ .> •' ‘ 
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Let it be said at the outset that this is no easy task. Statistical 
information is often scanty and rarely reliable. No census of 
housing in rural areas has ever been taken in Russia, for instance, 
and the census of urban housing taken in 1926 provides no 
comprehensive information. The 1936 edition of the Soviet 
Statistical Tear Book made no mention of housing. The question- 
naire drawn up for the 1939 population census no longer con- 
tained questions relating to building. Housing censuses covering 
the public sector have been taken from time to time and a census 
of individual housing was carried out in April, 1950, but their 
results have never been published. In fact since the war no 
detailed accounts have been made available. Nowadays Soviet 
statistical records arc distinguished by omissions rather than by 
revelations. The position is hardly better in the other countries 
of the Soviet orbit, some of which were renowned for their housing 
records before the war. Plan figures and indices arc ample, but 
their offieial interpretation is frequently tendentious. Statements 
in the form of critieisrfi and self-criticism are published in abund- 
ance, but they provide only the most disagreeable form of 
evidence. Public eulogies are equally unsuitable for a factual 
account, and travellers* talcs frequently told after hasty visits to 
Russia are often too biassed to be representative. 

Yet an analysis of all these sources combined may well help to 
fill a gap in the knowledge of the student of Eastern European 
affairs. In the light of the emphasis given to housing problems 
during the All-Union Conference of Builders, Architects and 
Workers of the Building Industries, no excuse is needed for a 
study of this kind.* 



HOUSING AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

Thd housing fund inherited by the revolutionaries in 1917 was 
inadequate. Before the First World War in Moscow and 
St. Petersbuig, the two largest Russian cities, more than twice as 
many people inhabited an, urban apartment as ,in- Berlin or 
Vienna, the capitals of Russia's Western : neighbours. . But 
although the intemationajiy-recognised sanitary standard estab- 
lished by the German scientist Professor Pettenkofer laid down a 
minimum of 9 square metres, or 97 square feet, of dwelling space 

. . i, * A considerable contribution lu the knowledge : of housing, conditions in the 
Soviet Union has been made by X' Soanovy’s study Tht Hnuine ProbUm ut Uu Socut 
Union, New York; '1954, and in the writings of A. Block in Stvdits, Vol. Ill 
Nos. J and 3, Vol. V No. 3, and Vol. VI No, t, Oxford, 1951-54. 
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(equal to 27 cubic metres or 954 cubic feet of air per person), in 
Russia the housing fund provided, on average, approximately 
7 square metres (75 square feet). ♦ And while space was scarce, 
ancillaries and amenities were often absent • Only one in five 
towns had a waterworks in pre-revolutionary Russia and only 
one in 50 a sewage system. 

Of the urban population, the workers had the worst living 
quarters, far below the sanitary minimum standard. Moscow 
was notorious for its bunk system, but even in St. Petersburg, 
where conditions were slightly less disagreeable, two-thirds of all 
workers had only a bunk or a comer of a room at their disposal, 
and even among families every second family had less than half 
a room at its disposal. 

In these circumstances, if congestion and dissatisfaction 
among the supporters . of. the Revolution were to be avoided, 
it was clear that , the leaders ,would have , to husband the 
limited dwelling space inherited and to rime the industrialisation 
of the country in accordance with the progress made in building. 
In reality, the political decisions and legislative acts of the 
revolutionary organs aggravated the situation. Not unnaturally 
the Revolution led , tp a, forcible redistribution of .dwellings, 
from w^dh more than one million people benefited i n Moscow 
^J^ngrad ;a^.l ^ But in, the. qourse of; this process mUcti 
predous housing. space was .destroyed. ; .. 

THe'ddhage^.ca used after; the Civil War; through sheer neglect 
and des^ction; was ; in^easurably, greater. The reports of 
the" early ' 1920s'- issued by the • p^t^e . pH ndpal towns are 
mbst yobl in< this r respect ' For 'lack off fuel,' ditoW and 
partition' walls were removed and Vurned^ while repairs under- 
taken; by' local soviets put only few houses back into pre-\vax 
condition. ■ < 1 ♦ , 

Theiredistribution ofihouse- property i did away with some of 
the injustices ; of r former times, but the shortage of living space 
could not ivbe imedi^^^thoub ^^Kprpgrainine> of" large- 
scale -ponimructibh^TCe^ central ^ audiorities did little > about 
this. ^Immediately- after^ the« revolutionaries ; had ^gained control 
in November, 1 9 1 7, ! ’ • they ; ‘ abolished by > decree, without 'com- 
pensation, all; private 1 ownership ^ofi : land in urban’ as: well as 
rural , districts; and turned dt into the inalienable property of 

• In 'the Sovie't ‘Union the sanitary norm laid down for urban; dwel lings differs 
between"- the vsnotu^Republics." ‘It is 9 square metr« v (97 r iquare 1 feet) in the 
ILS.FJ.lt,' but ^3.65 square metres ( 147 square, foe tV in the Ukraine and 1 a square, 
metre* ‘(tag ‘square feet) in Georgia, except m'Tiflls, Cori Kuiak^ where to 
^uare metfe?(t68 ; square fcet)‘. t: ■ ' 1 . ^ ^ 



the nation. A year later all land within urban boundaries 
was placed under the control of the local soviets. Thus while 
all land, irrespective of its location, was nationalised, urban 
dwellings were mostly ** municipalised,” This at least applied 
to most of the large buildings in the large towns. 

When the first post-revolutionary census was taken in 1923, 
one-sixth of the 2.6 million urban residential buildings were 
recorded as having been nationalised or municipalised; 
in the main they were larger than those which remained in 
private ownership. Of the urban population of slightly more 
than 20 million, almost two-fifths lived in houses under the 
control of local soviets ; of the remaining three-fifths roughly 
half lived in their own houses, the other half being tenants 
in houses owned privately by other citizens. In Moscow and 
Leningrad, where large properties prevailed, almost three 
out of four houses were under the control of town soviets, but in 
the smaller urban communities private property predominated. 



RURAL DWELLINGS 

Ever since the decree of August, 1918 on the abolition of 
ownership in urban real estate, the housing fund of the Soviet 
Union* has been divided between public and private sectors. 
This has remained an integral part of Soviet housing policy. 
It was reaffirmed r as recently as August, 1 948, when an Act was 
passed by the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet on the right 
of citizens to buy and , build individual houses. The right 
to private ownership of a house was also laid down in the 1936 
Constitution, but as time went on the scope left to private 
initiative was increasingly restricted r in this as in other spheres. 
Least interference has occurred in the rural areas of the Soviet 
Union, in which at the time of the Revolution at least four in 
every five Russian families lived and where the largest portion 
of privately-owned housing space is ; to be found to this day. 
When the German armies invaded Russia, the rural population 
amounted to two- thirds of the total and' even ’ now, as the fifth 
Flve-Y ear; Plan of industrialisation draws to a close, it accounts 
for, more than 60 per cent. In any event the change is largely 
one of proportions. In absolute' terms the number of people 
in the villages has changed: only little, from mo millions at the 
time of the Revolution to approximately 113 millions at the 
outbreak of the Second World War, and, in the post-war territory 
of the Soviet Union, from about 13a millions in 1940 to 130 millions 
in 1953. Thus, compared with thedramatic increase in urban 
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population, i.€. from approximately 20 millions at the time of 
the Revolution to 80 millions in 1953, the rural population 
has remained almost stationary. 

In the villages, housing conditions arc still much the same as 
they have always been. Here the public building programme 
has been concentrated largely on State and communal require- 
ments, ue. on Party offices, schools, administrative quarters and 
agricultural stores of the collectives. The kolkho&ik's cottage 
has remained almost unaffected by the changes brought about 
by revolution,', industrialisation and collectivisation. Like his 
ancestors, he lives in his own home, a cabin built of logs in 
the forest areas of the North, or in a brick oir clay-walled house 
in the fanning areas of the South. Usually the cottage houses, 
often in one single fair-sized room, the whole family and at 
times also the privately-owned farm animals. More than 
25 million Russian families live in this way. 

So far as building takes place in the rural areas,' it is mostly 
left to the initiative of the individual. Nevertheless, since 
during the Second World War almost 40 per cent of all rural 
dwellings in the territories occupied by the Germans had bear 
damaged . or destroyed, the Central Government undertook 
to play am active part ini the reconsfruction programme. It 
was announced as part of the first post-war Five-Year Plait 
But instead of 34 million rural houses scheduled to be built 
and repaired during the plan period from 194.6 to 1950, owing to 
faults in, the supply of materials and, in the administrative 
arrangements of building departments and r industries,' only 
2.7 million were in fact constructed or restored. The backlog, 
it is claimed, has been eliminated in.' recent years, but the village 
population is . hardly, any better Boused to-day than it was '25 
years ago when collectivisation- was supposed to : bring great 
benefit to the rural areas, t . / ■ . . ; ; . r 

URBAN HOUSING “ , "‘ i *“ 

l While on the whole the villagers live, as in the past, in privately- 

owned dwellings; the; Soviet authorities have /intervened to an 
increasing extent in the housing of the urban population. Their 
\ policy has, however, been far, from consistent or coherent In 

fact, Soviet ■ urban . housing policy • has undergone a . number 
of decisive changes since its conception j during the Revolution; 
i • When the first post-revolutionary census was taken in March, 

1923 some . 1. 5 million residential buildings were counted in the 
towns of the R.S^F.S.R., . the largest of the . Republics of ; the 
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Soviet Union, comprising 2,4 million dwellings or 4.8 million rooms 
equal to a total housing space of 79.4 million square metres. 
Thus, on average, each building consisted of less than two 
dwellings, and each dwelling had two rooms. The average 
size of buildings was 53 square metres (570 square feet), that 
of dwellings 33 square metres (355 square feet) and that of 
individual rooms was 16.5 square metres (180 square feet). 
As the urban population of the R.S.F.S.R. totalled ap- 
proximately 12.2 millions at the time, the living space amounted 
to 6.5 square metres (70 square feet) per person, or less than 
three-quarters of the minimum sanitary norm. In other words, 
every dwelling consisting of two rooms was inhabited by five 
people ; thus between two and three people had to share one 
and the same room all the time. 

Housing conditions in the other republics differed little from 
those of the R.S.F.S.R. In most towns one-storey dwellings of 
two rooms built of umber prevailed. Almost nine in ten urban 
houses were of single storeys and almost two in three were 
made of timber. Though slightly larger than those in the 
countryside, they were of the same type and construction. Only 
in Moscow and Leningrad did the two- and tluree-storey houses 
prevail, but even there timber construction ’ predominated. 
In Moscow about one-third of tile population was reported 
to be living in insanitaiy conditions. . 

This situation was so serious that it must have weighed heavily 
upon the minds of the Soviet leaders. The Revolution^ had 
fiirnished them with supreme authority to tackle the housing 
problem in a sweeping, all-embracing manner. But, ^instead 
of giving it their first attention; they became pre-bccupied with 
other matters of policy. For a generation housing remained 
the Cinderella of Soviet -domestic policy. As might have been 
expected, in the first years after the Revolution, the main 
characteristic was lack of decision in housing policy and Jack 
of precision in its execution. 

>; y :r \i 

PERIOD OF CONTRADICTIONS 

vSide by side with the continued requisitioning . • of urban 
housingproperty, town soviets relieved the municipal housing funds 
in the-carly 1920s by returning unsuitable properties to inidivi<iu'ai 
owners. At the same time tittle was done to increase biiilding 
in the public sector. For some years the authorities- confined 
themselves to inducing^ the inhabitants of municipalised houses 
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to carry out vital repairs. After years of neglect the first con- 
structive effort was made in August, 1924, when a law on housing 
co-operatives provided for the creation of house-building and 
leasing co-operatives. After this legislation had come into 
effect, housing began to recover from many years of stagnation. 
So far the public housing fund had remained almost unchanged, 
with building limited almost exclusively to private initiative, 
"but thanks to the activities of the co-operatives, building later 
developed speedily. In little more ffian ten years the co- 
operatives increased their share in the administration of the 
municipal housing fund from tWo-thirds to four-fifths. This 
was the period when private and co-operative (efforts were given 
every encouragement. 

With the opening of the plan period, . however, the : Govern- 
ment V housing policy underwent ; a new change. Individual 
initiative was .sacrificed in favour of public enterprise. For 
instance,, while tenants eaming 6,ooo roubles a year during the 
period of the first Five-Year Plan paid less than 4 per cent, in 
income tax, house owners receiving the same income had to pay 
more than 16 per . cent Against this, every, encouragement was 
given to public building, but, even so, construction lagged greatly 
behind the targets set by the plans. As industrialisation pro- 
ceeded regardless of the working class accommodation required, 
so the average housing space available fell continuously. In . the 
20 years cfollowing :the Revolution, according to official Soviet 
claims, approximately 80 million square metres of new living 
space were built; enough to house 12 million new urban dwells 
at. the modest standard of .1923, which provided 6.5 square 
metres.-(7o. square; feet) per person. . But, in: actual fact, in ; the 
stormy years of revolution, industrialisation and collectivisation 
the urban population had swollen, at least two-and-a-half times 
as fast as living space. Consequently, housing became scarcer 
and poorer. 

The first Five-Year Plan had called for an average urban 
dwel Iing :? sp a ce : of 6.30 ' square metres (68 square feet), 'but had 
achieved less than . 5 ; square metres (54 square feet) ; by the end 
of the second Five-Year Plan the average space had fallen to 
little more than 4 square . metres (43 square feet) against a target 
of , 5.35 square metres , (58 square feet). The spirit which- ruled 
Soviet housing, -policy throughout this era -is perhaps best sum- 
marised in the words of' the draft of the first Five-Year Plan:. 

“ Our country is engaged in' an unprecedented experiment 
of huge capital 'cohsfruction at the cost; of current accumula- 
tion, an austere regime of economy and the repudiation of 




satisfying present day needs in the name of a monumental 

historical purpose,”* 

In a society engaged in such a programme there was little 
room for the requirements of the individual. With the advent 
of the first Five-Year Plan, State credits to the housing co-opera- 
tives had already been severely reduced. But woree was yet to 
come/ In October, 1937, new legislation was introduced under 
the euphemistic title f< On the Preservation of the Housing Fund 
and the Improvement of Housing in Cities.” Its real purpose 
was to abolish the house-building and leasing co-operatives and 
to /alter drastically the administrative arrangements which had 
beeh in operation for more than fen years. ’ 

Until 1937 the urban housing fund had been administered by 
Ministerial departments, local soviets, housing co-operatives and 
private individuals. Now the State assumed 1 responsibility for 
the bulk of the public sector. Private initiative was- greatly 
curtailed' while the publicly-owned housing fund was mostly 
subjected, at the expense of the co-operatives and their members, 
to the control of Central Government departments, local soviets 
and industrial enterprises. Members of co-opcratives were 
reimbursed for their contributions in roubles that Had lost most 
oPtheir former purchasing power. House managers, previously 
chosen by members of the co-operatives, were replaced by State 
nominees who, in addition to administrative responsibilities, were 
charged with police functions. Management by committee was 
replaced by individual responsibility, and trusted Party members 
took over from non-political managers. Co-operative housing 
which, as a commerical venture had made one of the biggest 
contributions to the New Economic Policy, ceased to exist. And 
while in the villages co-operatives had given way to State collec- 
tives, in industrial areas control by~ the managerial bureaucracy 
took the ’ place of co-operative initiative. 



building in the public sector 

After 1937 building and housing administration became 
increasingly the prerogative of the State, and the central authorities 
have excrased their direction ever since; - But, in spite of all 
drtcnriiiriation, / individual housing: has not ' disappeared, even 
though its share in the total urban housing fund has declined 
steadily. Against this; the public fund doubled between 1926 
and r.the outbreak of the Second World War, and its, .share in 

* * ‘7 hit' Fbi-Ttar Plain : far tfu National Economic Construction of the UJSAJL Vo\. I, 
Moscow, .19^9 (third edition), v/n.v. um ~- ‘M : r ' 
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total urban dwelling space increased during this period from 
50 to 60 per cent. As industrialisation progressed , the share of 
State-controlled industries in the. public housing fund grew 
steadily. Before the first Five-Year Plan wm put into effect, it 
amounted to roughly two-fifths, but by the end of the second 
Five-Year Plan, in 1937, it had risen to three-fifths of all new 
buildings in the public sector. By this time industrial enterprises 
administered half the public housing fund, the other half being 
handled by co-operatives and local soviets. After the abolition 
of the co-operatives, the control of the public housing fund fell, 
at rpughly equal rates, to central and local authorities. It was 
exercised to an increasing extent by Party functionaries. 

‘After the end of the seebnd Five-Year Plan, the Soviet 
authorities withheld all detailed information on building and 
housing, . but the further .advance of ( State-controlled industries 
in this, as in other spherics, is beyond. question. In the course 
of this process industrial labour was increasingly tied , to its place 
of .work. As early as 193 7 lit had been laid down by law that 
tenants of houses belonging to industrial enterprises were liable 
to eviction without a Court , hearing and without alternative 
accbn^odatipn bang provided if „ they ceased to work in the 
industry in whose property they lived. Only in exceptional cases 
was this regulation hot applied. The tied cottage, opposed so 
vigorously by worldng-class movements throughout the Western 
world, had become an integral part of the housing system in the 
Soviet Union. Praised as the paradise of the working man, the. 
Soviet Union had in fact, to his. cost, become subject to rule by, 
the managers of Party and heavy industry. t •, 

When the German armies invaded 1 tfie Soriet Union, the 
Russian 1 soldier defending his home 1 and : family had a barrack 
space of about 2 by 2 ‘ yards— as; much as each member of his 
family. : * This was the direct result oFa' policy governed not/.by 
the- needs bf the civilian 'population but by the determination 'of 
the' Soviet leaders to develop heavy industry at the cost of low 
consumption.'- Wherever German troops occupied ind requisi- 
tioned urban dwellings in their drive into 'Russia; they invariably 
found' four or- more people inhabiting one and the samd'rixjml 
The damage and destruction caused during the - made 
matters worse. It left r scars on housing even more ugly than 
those 'inflicted 1 on' war industries' and . military installations. * 

- /Jivrr., C 1 ‘ ' : • ■* " " * ; - ■ 

" POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 

• —When -y oznesensky, ;then; st^ President of the State Planning 
Commission ’ (Gospian) published his book in 1947 on-the war 
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economy of the U.S.S.R.,* he gave estimates of the destruction 
and damage caused during the conflict. In his view some 
3.5 million or almost 40 per cent, of all rural dwellings situated in 
districts occupied by the Germans had been wrecked. The 
destruction wrought on urban dwellings was even more formidable. 
Of a total of 2.57 million houses situated in urban areas occupied 
by German forces, Voznesensky estimated 1.21 million or 47 per 
cent, to have been destroyed. As these houses were, on the 
whole, of the larger type, the portion of the housing space lost 
through enemy action in the occupied areas was as large as 
51 per cent. Of a total dwelling space in the occupied territories 
amounting to u8 million square metres some 60 million were 
reported to have been destroyed, or more than a quarter of the 
total dwelling space of the Soviet Union. 

In the light of later developments there may be some doubt 
as to the accuracy of Voznesensky’s estimates. In particular it 
is difficult to sec how farming could have been carried oh if only 
2 *7 3*5 million farm houses were constructed or restored by the 

end of the first post-war plan period. To the extent to which 
Voznesensky, under the immediate impact of war destruction, 
over-estimated the damage caused in rural and urban areas, the 
post-war record of reconstruction may require some downward 
correction. 

But be that as it may, there can be no doubt that at the end 
of the war the Soviet Government was faced with a reconstruc- 
tion task of gigantic dimensions. In the circumstances it is all 
the more remarkable that it should have adhered for several years 
to its orthodox methods of building and house management and 
that it should have, encouraged private initiative only reluctantly. 
In August, 1948, at last, ,it reaffirmed, through an order of the 
Council ' of Ministers, the right of . citizens . to buy and build 
individual houses. Although the building industry continued to 
cater .predominantly for the public sector, this gave a great spur 
to the housing ‘ programme. The public sector remained 
responsible for the bulk, of the rccomdruction programme, but it, 
too, benefited from the new opportunity given to private initiative 
and ingenuity. .... ... v j.- j. 

Less is known of the most recent past in Soviet housing history 
than of earlier’ periods. Like its predecessor, the fourth Five- 
Year Plan omitted all reference to a target for urban housing 
space per headH although it is knovm that priority 

*N. A. Voanesexulcy, The War Ecotmy bf tfu US*SJt. in tht Period of the Patriotic 
War. Mo$ocnv, 1947.; • 




was given to rebuilding houses that had been destroyed,* no 
distinction has been made in either plan targets or results 
between reconstruction and new building. Most important of 
all, when it came to announcing plan results, half-way through the 
first post-war plan period, the unit in which building achievement 
was recorded was changed from “ dwelling space ” to “ total floor 
space.” This meant that, contrary to traditional practice, from 
1948 onwards the space used for utility (kitchen, bathroom, 
stores) rather than for living was included in Soviet housing 
records. Thus what appeared to be a considerable overfulfilment 
of the target set, in fact, when adjusted to the conventional unit 
of dwelling space,! amounted to failure to fulfil the plan. 

Although Soviet post-war housing records require substantial 
statistical adjustment, the extent of reconstruction ought not to 
be minimised. In the five years after the war construction and 
reconstruction provided 65 million square metres of dwelling 
space in the public and private, sectors. Even if allowance is 
made for the relatively large share of repairs, this compares 
favourably with the record of approximately 80 million square 
metres built during the twelve years preceding the Second 
World War. Since information on reconstruction before the 
end of the war is incomplete, it is not easy to assess the size of 
the housing fund at the end of the reconstruction period. It 
can, however, be estimated that some 20 million square metres 
of dwelling space were restored before the end of hostilities, so 
that between 1940 and 1950 the total, urban housing fund was 
enlarged by some ,85 million square metres. As war-time losses 
were estimated by Voznesensky: at 60 million square metres, the 
net gain amounted .to. 25 million square metres; J within the 
pre-war territory housing space had increased from 242 million 
square metres’ in 1940 to- 267 million in 1950/ 'When considering 
Soviet housing within the present boundaries, another 20 to 
25 million square metres have to be allowed for the annexed 
territories, giving a total of close on 300 million squaire metres 
or 4 square metres (43 square feet) per head; of urban population. 
Thus, 1 by 1950 the town dweller had no* more accommodation 
than 1 1^1940. ' His living space, was stih l^ thah half.the sanitary 



♦ B/ Sokoioy, “ The' Development ,of Housing Construction la^tbe y^^.R.y. 
Qmiticns'Qf E^fumia, No. 9; 1 



thus too million iquare metres total floor space constructed’ during the Tourth Five- 
Year'PUft equal* 65 txulliqn square' metresof dwelling space- ' ' * l : ! 

>.l.Some(iauihon have- claimed that destroyed dwelling space amounted to . 70 
millioQ iquare metre*. x This would leave a net rain of 15 militon square metres only 
See B. Sokolov^ “ The Development of Housing Commtction in the U.S.S.R 
Questions if Economic,' No. 9, 1 Moscow' ’1954? ,,c -' * • ” * ’ v ' 




norm. Meanwhile the housing programme of the fifth Five- 
Year Plan has progressed at an annual rate of approximately 
27 million square metres, so that at the end of 1953 an average 
dwelling space of 4.40 square metres (47 square feet) is likely 
to have been available.* 



UTILITIES AND AMENITIES 

In the absence of more detailed records study of Soviet housing 
must be confined largely to average conditions. As information 
is scanty on differences in housing facilities in various geographical 
regions and in proportions of incomes spent by various wage 
groups on accommodation and amenities, it is difficult to measure 
regional and social differentials. Yet in the Soviet Union 
average conditions exist as little as anywhere else in the world. 
Even Visitors on short trips have not failed to observe obvious in- 
equalities in housing, while travellers biassed favourably towards 
the Soviet Union have recorded the existence of giant “prestige” 
buildings side by side with slums. John Berger, reporting in 
The New Statesman and Nation on his impressions during a visit 
to Moscow late in 1953, stated : 

** The suburbs are mostly wooden settlements of one- or 
two-storey houses. Some arc ramshackle, crooked affairs of 
un planed logs, others arc a little smarter, with the wood 
fashioned and fretworked. A little like English village railway 
stations: but without the roses, the cosiness.” f 

In, a. paper of a .different political complexion, Phillip Goodhart, 
who in the autumn of .1954 accompanied the British Parlia- 
mentary delegation, to Russia, reported : similarly about housing 
conditions in Moscow:. 

* This u calculated on the assumption that housing space is now expressed in 
terms of total : floor space. It is not certain yyhether this is so or not Poat-war 
housing statistics are more ambiguous tftan those available before the war. After 
1948 several Soviet sources refer to “ total floor space ” instead of “ dwelling spa oe," 
f.g., the Large Soviet Encyclopaedia, Vol. i6, Mweefw, 195a. ] Against lilts the Election 
Manifesto published m Premia on February f 1, >954, referred to “ dwelling space," 
of 183 million square metres having been (instructed in the post-war years, 
between, 1 046 and 1953. This implies. that throughout. the post-war period housing 
space has been recorded consistently in terms of" dwelling space." This, docs not 
appear to have been the practice under the first FiycrYear Plan. In .calculating 
housing space it is assumed in this study that'! total floor space " rather than " dwelling 
space ,T has been in use as an official measurement throughout the post-war period. 
If future evidence should show that this has not always been the case, the housing 
data would have to be raised by about 50 per cent: for the relevant period. - 

\The New SioUstnan end Nation, London, December ta, 1953. 
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“ The tall, isolated buildings (skyscrapers) will be an 

impressive addition to the Moscow scene. But they arc 

architectural islands rising above a sea of slums,”* 

As recently as December, 1954, the Soviet Minister of Con- 
struction, Nikolai Dygai, complained in Moscow that Soviet 
architects spend too much money on the facades of buildings 
and too little on interior efficiency and comfort. The principal 
architectural authorities were attacked for being too much 
influenced by aesthetic considerations, “ art for art’s sake/* and 
not sufficiently interested in practicability, low cost and the 
kinid of design that fits in with modem industrial methods. 

By all accounts Moscow, seen more frequently by foreign 
visitors than other Russian cities, is the show piece of the Soviet 
Union. But in 1939, the last year for which data had become 
available,' according to Vcsclovskijy even in Moscow not’ more 
than one in every six dwellings had a bath, and 15 and 22 per 
cent, respectively had no running water and no plumbing. It 
is an invidious task to compare housing space in different 
countries, but Sorict writeh rarely resist the temptation to attack 
Western housing records when dealing with their own building 
problems. Most rccently/.B. . Sokolov .in his article on the de- 
velopment of housing construction in : thc U.S.S.R. (quoted 
earlier) went out of his way-, to. emphasise overcrowding in 
Western countries as a ; paeans, of exploitation and of excessive 
profits, jn reply ‘to such mi si merpr e t atio ns and provocations 
a comparison v seems warranted. Moscow and the area of the 
London County jGquqcil and MetropoUtan Boroughs arc roughly 
comparable in .population {seven milhon inhabitfmts). According 
to v official .. Soviet statistics, . during /the ■ period 1 945750, a total 
of 1.5 million square metres of housing space was bijilt in 
Moscow. { During the same period, more than 3 million square 
metres: were ; erected in the j area of the London County .Council 
and ^-Metropolitan 'Boroughs, ‘ : and, “if * temporary r/bousing 
(—prefabs ”“is included/' the total exceeded \ 4 million ^square 
metres. Thus London buUt almost three times as much housing 
space, as Moscow in. the, firs t. fiyc, crucial years after. the war. ,- 

’ Outside '’the' ' Metropolis and tKO’ Republican capitals/'Soviet 
building and housing conditions are- worse. ^ ‘ Non-pernianent 
structures sti U predominate and account for 'almost half the urban 

" * The Daily] Telegraphy .Oriober/23 J. l :;.. / _ . 

f B. B. VcseloUki, ^CPurv'in 'the Ea>'rumies. end-l Orgcmuation qf Urban Economy. 

MOSCOW, I95I. ■ --.-I *. 
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dwelling space in the Soviet Union. As reported by T. Sosnovy,* 
before the German invasion of the Soviet Union, water supply 
was limited to 460 towns, plumbing to 140 towns and gas 
installations to six towns. At approximately the same time, in 
the R.S.F.S.R., the largest of the 16 Soviet Republics, less than 
two-thirds of all urban dwellings were equipped with water 
supply and less than half had any plumbing. f Until 1934 it 
had been permitted under the by-laws to build houses without 
installing these two essential utilities. In spite of the Russian 
dimate, before the last war only one in six urban dwellings had 
central heating and only one in 10 a bathroom. On average 
each city dweller could take at most seven baths a year in one 
of the municipal bath-houses and only one per cent, of the 
urban population lived in houses provided with hot water. 
Since that time there has been some improvement, but even 
the most essential public utilities are still far from universal in 
the urban areas. 

PUBLIC CQMPLAINTS 

The Soviet press overflows with accounts of the lack of 
buildings and Housing amenities. A few examples are here 
chosen at random. On October 2, 1953, Izpestiya reported from 
Sverdlovsk, one of the new industrial communities in the Urals : 

" One year after the other the building pro gr a mme of the 
town is ; fitifilled, after many interruptions, only late in the 
autumn or in the winter . ... As a result houses are handed 
dyer in an incomplete condition .... The Town Committee 
f Has to' decide the difficult question whether uncompleted 
houses should be occupied or whether they should remain 
empty until the spring.” \ 

u In 1954 building was supposed to be increased and speeded 
up in SveitUovsk, but on June ,14, Praoda saw reason to complain 
that; less -than 8 per cent, of the annual programme had been 
turned ' over for occupation. - 

The situation seems no better in outlying districts and the 
new v developmen t areas. From the North Caucasus, I&estiya 
reported on January 7,1953 

nsd In the; town of Georgievsk small concern is shown for 
- municipal service. The population faces serious shortage of 

*T. Sccnpvy, “The Soviet Urban Housing Problem, 1 ' The American Slant end 
East European Review, Vol, XII, December, 1952. / 

f B. B. VoeJovild, Course in the Economics and Organisation of Urban Economy. 
Moscow, 1951, 
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water, the town was virtually without electric light at the 
approach of winter and the bath-house was working irregularly 
-(In #phe of complaints) Iivtsdya readers report that 
the situation in Georgievsk has not improved a bit” 

From Kazakhstan, Pravda reported on May 9, 1953 : 

“ The Karaganda Building Board had to open 4,000 square 
metres of housing space. The task was fulfilled by only 
' 8.5 r per cent.j J jbut ; the Board showed that the plan had been 
fulfUled by ^35.3 per cent In the first quarter of 1953 the 
' Board carried out 105.2 percent 

' —in ‘ roubles ; ' ' but on handing over' the houses for use • the 
■ r plan had been fulfilled’ by only 3.3 per cent” ’ 

? Most , telling? of all is a personal story, ,told in. I&estija of 
December 2, 1953 : . . iiiYv’.'. 

* ^ f dn the Frunze district of Moscow lived a man whose ceiling 
< • perau ten tly dripped. One day he went to the housing authorities 
*'• to 'complain! “ It was far from the first* time that he had : done 
‘ so/ but‘he 'was interviewed by an official obviously unfamiliar 
with -the case. After listening to. what he had to say^ the 
■ latter suggested that he should call again in r a week's 'dme. 
At ; this ' the visitor ^exploded : • • A west's time ! Do you 
know how long T have been • calling in about - this matter ? 
For 520 weeks i That is, for nearly ten years . . .* A check 
of the: office files showed the man's claim to be quite true. 
The earliest ^document on record was dated / 4 944, and the 
latest August 1953. ; <, • 

! As long as utilities and amities remaan difficult to obtain, 
it is small wonder if persons in' influential posts abuse' their 
positions. From tiriiq to time, when they become too blatant, 
instances of such abuse zit 'made ! public. Tor instance, during 
the Congnss of the Groi%i^‘C^ in 1954, 

its First -Secretary, Ms^vknadze, : fdi£ obliged " to report that 
more than 3,000 Party mdnbers had been qUsmissed, ' the over- 
whelming majority of themf^ peculation or 

misappropriation of public iffinS! f Among those to 'whom the 
Secretary referred were Party inembers who had bought houses 
and other valuables at absurdly low prices. ; A memberofthe 
Central Committee, Zarandiya, and a diainnan of a district 
Executive Committee, Piliya, were criticised 

. . “ There are other people [Mriiavanadze is reported to, have 
said] who in the course of time climb the ladder, of officialdom 
and then cut themselves off from ordinary people and lose all 
proper feelings of humility : these people start to acquire 
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